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ADDITIONAL STUDIES 








From the following lisi.of compositions, adapted to the instruction contained in the lessons -here- 
with named, the teacher will find attractive supplementary work for the general needs of the average 


pupil. 
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LIEBER, ARTHUR 
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. Dawn, Reverie 
. Birthday Reception 
. Dance of the Birds 
. Daisy Chains. 
. Bunch of Flowers. 
. Dolly's Funeral 
. On the Deep Sea . 
. Joyous Home Coming. 
. Silent Wish . 
. Silent Prayer 
. Dance of the Mice 
. Ode to Spring 
. Northern Song 
. Little Song . 5 
. March of the Tin Shldiers , 
. Caprice . 
. Dolly's Cradle Sone 
. Ring Dance . 
. Sweet Sixteen 
. Cloister Bells 
. Punchinello. . ‘ 
. Serenade Barcarolle.. 
. Sleep, Dolly, Sleep 
. Nocturne 
. Cradle Song . 
. Longing. 
. Weariness 
. Lilly of the Valley 
_ + Morning Prayer 
. Melody Varied 
. Shower of Leaves. 
. Gipsies . 
. Sonatine, 1st movement. 
. Scherzo . 
. Bagatelle 
. Scherzo . 
. Reverie . 
. On the Swing 
. Dancing Lesson 
. Sicilian Melody 
. Playful Rondo 
. Valse Serenade 
. Princes’ Dance 
. L’Allegro 
. Cheerfulness. 
. On the Rhine. 
. To Springtime 
- Randoletto 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTES ON PEDAL STUDY 


Rubinstein is credited with saying, “The pedal ts the soul of the piano.” Nevertheless, the 
student who depends upon “soul” or “inspiration” to govern his pedaling is sure to produce 
some very disagreeable and unmusical effects. 


The study of the pedal demands, first of all, clear understanding of its purposes and then ade- 
quate drill such as that for which this book endeavors to provide a foundation. 


As the student (working with or without a teacher) advances, he should be encouraged to 
read such books as First Steps in the Study of the Pedals, by Carol Sherman, and the more 
comprehensive work, The Pedals of the Pianoforte, by Hans Schmitt. 


The intelligent pianist employs the pedal only when he requires a definite effect. Using the 
pedal at the wrong time is quite as serious a breach as using the wrong keys. In order that 
discrimination in the use of the pedal may be developed, somewhat strict discipline, such as 
this book provides, is highly desirable. 


It is assumed that the beginner in the study of the pedals is not the student just commencing 
his struggle with the difficulties of notation, fingering, etc. The beginner in pedaling should 
at least have acquired the skill to play simple pieces correctly in every way without the pedal. 
The following pedal studies may have pedal marks which some mature pianists may dispute, 
but it should be remembered that they are introduced for the express purpose of discipline 
and drill and should be followed carefully. 


The studies and pieces listed under “Additional Studies’ will provide excellent supplementary 
material. 


Master each principle firmly and clearly before progressing to the next—precept upon pre- 
cept, line upon line, here a little, there a little—remembering that for every hour of instruc- 
tion there should be hours and hours of systematic, intelligent and persistent practice. 
Aldvanced pianists may seem to the beginner to be pedaling “automatically’—that is, “without 
thinking about it.” It should be remembered, however, that this ability is acquired only after 
long, painstaking study and practice. 
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LESSON I 
ach SPECIAL DIRECTIONS 


PIANO TONE is produced by striking the keys, 
which causes the hammers, mechanically connected with 
the keys, to strike their corresponding strings. 


THE PEDALS OF THE PIANO are the three 
metal attachments on the front of the case, near the floor. 
The one at the right-hand side is called DAMPER 
PEDAL. Hereafter we shall, in referring to it, call it 
THE PEDAL, though the other two pedals will be given 
their definite names. 


THE DAMPERS are a row of felted blocks which - 


press upon the strings. They may be exposed to view by 
removing the upper front panel of an upright piano, or 
by raising the lid of a grand piano. 

DEPRESS A KEY and the hammer which strikes 
the strings falls again into a position of rest, but the 


damper connected with the key remains withdrawn from © 


the strings as long as the key is depressed. Therefore, 
holding the key down causes the tone to be prolonged, 
—by permitting the strings to continue vibrating. 
DEPRESS THE PEDAL and the complete row of 
dampers will be withdrawn from the strings as long as 


the pedal is depressed. Therefore, many tones may bé 
prolonged and otherwise affected by permitting a number 
of strings to vibrate after one or more keys are depressed. 


THE CHARACTER OF PIANO TONE is very 
different from that of the Voice, Violin, Flute or other 
musical instruments by which a tone may be prolonged 
at an even loudness or softness, or may be increased in 
loudness or diminished in softness. Piano tone is loudest 
at the instant it begins, and then immediately diminishes 
and gradually dies away. 

PIANO TONE MAY BE CHANGED after it is 
begun by depressing the pedal after the key is depressed. 
This use of the pedal strengthens the tone when it begins 
to die away; and it also greatly enriches the tone. This 
is due to the sympathetic vibration of other strings of 
the piano. 


THE APPROVED POSITION OF THE FOOT 
operating the pedal is:—Heel on the floor, toe covering 
the pedal sufficiently to obtain an easy and natural action 
of the ankle joint. Movements of the body in sree 
with depressing the pedal are in bad taste. 





EXERCISES 


The following seven exercises are intended for the 
training of the pupil in intentional, in preference to in- 
discriminate use of the pedal. Notes and keys are 
omitted. Numbers are employed to indicate measure, 
time and counting aloud. 


The depression or the release ef the pedal must be 


simultaneous with the count. Do not raise the toe off 
when releasing, but keep the toe resting gently upon the 
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pedal. Lifting the foot abruptly from the pedal causes 
the dampers to fall upon and jolt the strings. 

The under-line numbers indicate the pedal depres- 
sions with their counts. Two or more numbers con- 
nected by the under-lined indicate one continued depres- 
sion. sul , 
The accentuation of the strong beat of the measure 
must be given’ by the voice in the count. The counting: 
must be on time with the beats and by staccato words. 
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LESSON 2 


In Lesson 1 reference is made to the normal charac- 
ter of Piano Tone, it is loudest at the beginning, im- 
mediately diminishes and gradually dies away. The 
normal character of the tone can be greatly changed by 
using the pedal. Our first use of the pedal will there- 
fore be, 

TO STRENGTHEN AND ENRICH TONE 

DIRECTIONS--The rests on the line under or between 
the staves indicate the released time of the pedal,and 
the notes indicate the depressed time. 


- Depress the key by a decisive attack and cause, the 


strings to give forth a full and rich tone in rhythmical 
time. The time must be given by accentuated count - 
ing and staccato words. 


‘Depress the pedal at the instant indicated by the 
note on the line. Always keep the keys and the pedal 


_ depressed during the full length of time indicated by 


the notes, 

The release of the pedal and the attack of the next 
key are simultaneous. /n ¢his* connection carefully ob- 
serve the following — 

The tone associated with the use of the pedal must 
not intermingle with the following tone. 


Learn to play with either hand. Then play with hands together,- the left hand playing an/octave lower than the 


right hand. 











NOTE- This work is devoted to practical uses of the pedal for beginners. Any scientific information to be im- 






































parted is left to the ability and discretion of the teacher. 














The pupil. may in the following exercises, without further pedal notation or instruction, follow the manner of 


o and three. 
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Make no uses of the pedal not authorized by instructions. 




























































































we insist upon mathematical accuracy 


’ 


in our studies 


and ATTENTIVE LISTENING TO RESULTS. — 





, the pupil is reminded that 


ith the study of No.5 


W 
he must avoid carelessness in fingering and pedall- . 


ing which results in the overlapping of tones.So far, 
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Thus far we have learned to use the pedal only for the 
purpose of strengthening and enriching tone. The fact 
that its use does strengthen tone leads some _ players 
and others to call it the LOUD PEDAL. What an unfor- 
tunate misnomer! One who is a Serious student of pi- 
anistic art will not associate “the soul of the piano” 
with mere noise-making. 

Strength and richness of tone are co-existent with 


every other legitimate use of the pedal; and these two 
elements, resulting from its use, are inseparable. 


In addition to this two-fold function of the pedal, we 


may employ it for 


PROLONGING TONE 


DIRECTIONS- For the study of No.1: Depress the 


key at the first quarter, depress the pedal second quart- 


NO.1. For the right hand only. 


LESSON 3 


er, release the key at the half rest and sustain the ped- 
al throughout the measure, The release of the pedal 
and the attack of the next key (of the following meas- 
ure) are simultaneous. 


Though the notes are halves, the depression of the 
pedal, at the second quarter, withdraws the dampers 
from the strings; and the strings vibrate until the 
pedal is released at the playing of the first key in 
the following measure. Thus the use of the pedal pro- 
longs the tone from a half to a whole-note-tone. 


Of the two staves the upper one presents the notation 
for the playing of the keys, and the lower one presents 
the prolonged tone as affected by using the pedal while 
the fingers leave the keys. 
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The. pupil will write, on the blank staff of No. 2, the notes required to indicate the result of the use of 
pedal, following the plan as indicated in No.1. : PS) asp ; : 


NOTE- Nos. 2 to 9 inclusive may not be played,- they can be used for writing exercises only. — res 33 se ky hey 




















Write, on the upper staff, a notation for the keys, and the rest and note-signs for the use of the pedal required 
to indicate the tone-lengths of the notation on the lower staff. After the manner of No.1 and 2. ya 






































Write, on the lower staff of Nos. 4,5 and 6, notations after the manner required for No. 2, showing the results of 
using the keys and pedal. ; 























Write, on the upper staff of Nos. 7, 8 and 9, notations after the manner required for No.3. If this task seems too 
difficult for the individual pupil, the teacher may provide a few separately written examples better adapted to the: 
pupils personal needs. 5 i 
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From previous, instruction it is evident that staffs, 
clefs, measures, notes, rests, dynamic and tempo sig’ns, 
etc., are not always sufficient notation to indicate the 
full production of musical impressions. By uses of the 
pedal tones are strengthened and enriched. 


We cannot restrain ourselves from frequent condem- 
nation of the commonly unintelligent and inartistic 
HABITUAL use of the pedal. There is as much art- 
istic sense in knowing when NOT TO USE the pedal 
as in knowing when TO USE it. However, our object is 
to teach the USE OF and not the ABUSE OF the pedal. 


Our next study is:- The use of the pedal as 


‘ 


AN AID IN PHRASING 


PHRASING is the term given to the proper express- 
ion of the various motives, figures, subjects or pass- 
ages of a musical composition, by means of attacking 
and releasing the keys; and also by artistic uses of me- 
chanical accegsories,- mainly the pedals. 


No.1, a familiar melody, comprises four metrical 
phrases, and each phrase comprises two motives, call- 
ed metrical units. 








LESSON 4 


9 


The SLUR (curved line over or under the notes,) in 
this. work, always signifies a definite effect in refer- 
ence to the relative value and expression of the above 
named parts of a composition. 


DIRECTIONS:- Take the first key for the curved line 
passage with the customary fore-arm touch, the. inter- 
mediate keys with the legato finger touch, and release 
the last. key of the passage by the reverse of the first 
touch- wrist and fore-arm rising. 


A careful observer will readily discover that the clos- 
ing tone of the motive, in measures 2, 6, 10 and 14, is 
by this method of phrasing, a trifle shorter than the 
three-quarter-note indicates. This shortness is more 
than supplied by the pedal being depressed at the sec- 
ond quarter, which prolongs the tone after the key is 
released; and,the tone is also strengthened and en- 
riched.. 


The release of the key and pedal in measures 4, 8, 
12 and 16, at the fourth quarter,- following the three- 


quarter-notes, are simultaneous: 
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Nos. 2 to 4 inclusive are selected, arranged and adapted to the special advancement of pupils in the study of 


“the Soul of the Piano’ Pupils are requested to study each pedal effect and explain to the teacher the object of 
each depression. 











































































































































































































* In this number we have been careful to NOT USE the pedal, rather than to USE IT. In measure 1,and insimi-. 


lar measures, the use of the pedal would cause no discordant results; but this is not to be considered an excuse, 
or a reason for using it. 
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* Small hands may play lower notes only. 
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LESSON 5 


In connection with progress at this junction,it may not 
be amiss to recall two statements from Lesson 1, as 
follows:- “Keep the toe resting gently upon the pedal. 
Lifting the foot abruptly from the pedal causes the damp- 
ers to fall upon and jolt the strings’ The disturbing ef- 
fect, “‘jolting of the strings} is usually associated with 
the more rapid succession of pedal movements. 

Our following studies provide a more frequent and a 


more effective use of the pedal than we have formerly 
demonstrated. 


Mechanical accuracy is the first and the most impor- 
tant essential element in preparation for pianistic ex- 
cellence. Therefore particular care must be exercised in 
reference to the MOMENT, in the duration of a tone or 
chord, when the pedal should be depressed. 


DIRECTIONS:- No.1 is a four-voiced choral. We ad- 
vise that the Soprano be played alone until the desired 


pedal effects are obtained. Then the under voices may 
be added. 

Depress the key or chord on beat-time. While holding 
the key or chord, the pedal will be depressed exactly at 
half-past the beat- on time with the second eighth-note- 
value of each unit. The alternating depression of key 
and pedal are to be regarded as eighth-note-rhythms. 


The inserted. tied-eighth-notes at the beginning, in-— 
stead of quarter-notes, will aid the pupil in becom- 
ing mathematically accurate in dividing the time for 
each quarter equally between the key and pedal down- 
movements,- the key down on the first eighth and the 
pedal down on the second. The release of the pedal 
will be exactly with the depression of each succeeding” 


key or chord, 
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ANDANTINO 


The following, a real gem, from a Sonatina by Reinecke, is a most worthy composition of its cl 
succeeding numbers are selected with a view of furnishing a set of pieces which may be effectively used in the 


parlor or recital hall with very satisfactory results. 


all 


ass. This and 


Arranged from 
REINECKE 
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ANDANTE CON MOTO 


NTETTE IN D MINOR 


FROM QUI 


No. 3 will wear well, it will be more admired as it is better played. In addition to being careful withthe ped- 
aling, inner melodies should be specially articulated, The louder or the softer parts are not to be affected by the 


pedal; but by the degrees of force, not percussion, applied in the hand-pressure-attack of the keys. 
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SUNDAY MORNING © 4 


As a pedal study, we have left the following compo- 
sition partially unedited. It is grantedthat the pupil 
has acquired a knowledge and skill whereby he will be 
enabled to make intelligent and artistic uses of the ped- 
al in the performance of the study, Therefore he will be 


‘unusually careful to have a good reason for each depress- 








ion and release of the pedal. 


NO.4 Lento 









We suggest that, before he spends any time at the key- 
board, he will study the composition away from the piano, 
so that he may logically decide upon the effects he is to 
produce. Then he will be ready to work out a clean. key- 
board technic, and to make a reasonable preparation for 
attempting Artistic Pedal Effects. 


; C.GURLITT, Op. 101, No. 18 
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NOTE:- It is impossible to realize the full value of 
good chord playing. Almost every conceivable form of 
composition abounds in chord effects. Pupils are urged 
to give heed to instruction in reference to this all-per- 
vading element, and to the technical means to producing 








the most artistic results. At present our attention is 
riveted upon the ensemble effects, that is, the keys: so 
played that but one touch is heard for each chord, and, 
when required, an artistic pedal effect associated there- 
with. 
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LESSON 6 


Lest some forget that: these are Foundation Studies, 
and feel inclined to exercise liberties which are still 
future priveleges, we are saying to all, REMEMBER 
that our Instruction and the Studies are so designed 
and presented, that the pupil who is a real STUDENT 
AT THE PIANO, shall IN DUE TIME acquire Artist- 
ic Pedal Effects. 

That pupil, the real student, is taking one step at a 
time with care and discriminating judgment. He will 


not arrive at a desired point unprepared for it. 


Hitherto we were not permitted to depress the pedal 
until after the key was depressed. In this, lesson 


we shall attempt an artistic use of the pedalat the mo- 
ment the key is depressed. ; 


DIRECTIONS:- Be certain that the pedal is not down 
a trifle before the key is touched. 


Depress the pedal very slightly when using it with 
short tones. Rapid and full pedal movements are like- 
ly to be “a trifle” too soon or too late,the hammers may 
fall upon and jolt the strings, there may result an inter- 
mixing of discordant tones, or the result may be a se- 
ries of clashing tones quite distant from those intended 
by the player, which, though partially sympathetic with 
his intentions, are not adapted to present purposes. 


HUNTING SONG 























C. GURLITT, Op. 101, No. 19 
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LESSON 7? 


Variety in musical expression is traceable to a com- 
bination of three main sources: 

a) To various impressions of the composer. | 

b) To the character or quality of the voice, instrument, 
or any combination of them. 

c) To the intelligence, musical knowledge and skill of 


the performer, or combination of performers. 


The varied capacity of the piano permits extensive di- 
gressions from the outlines provided by the staff-nota- 
tion. Previous examples demonstrate the efferts of play- 
ing from notation, when the results of key-playing are 
transformed by pedal uses. 


Broken chords are an important element in piano mu- 
sic. The pedal is frequently sustained through one, two 
or more measures consisting of broken chord effects. 
Through this may cause no serious clashing of vibra- 
tions, there must be a better reason in instances where 
the damper pedal is to be sustained through a whole 
phrase. One chord may be repeated in broken, or in oth- 
er chord-forms many times; but there may also be mel- 
odic phrases associated therewith, which require many 
changes of the pedal. 

in Lesson IV the use of the pedal as anAID IN PHRAS- 


ING is mentioned. We shall find in the following study 
an interesting opportunity for the combined study of 


keyboard and pedal technic. For convenience in refer- . 


ring to special effects, we have numbered the meas- 
ure. 

DIRECTIONS:- Depress the pedal in measures 1-6, 
8, 10, 19-22 and 24-26 immediately after their first 
notes are played. The division of the time between the 


key and pedal depressions is not an exacl mathematical 
problem in these examples. The principle involved is the 
general rule,- Depress the piano key first. Be certain 
that the piano key has sounded the tone first, and that 
the pedal is depressed in time to catch the F of the 
left hand before the finger leaves that piano key. 


It the pedal were sustained through the repeated bro- 
ken chords in measures |, 2, 4, 5, 6, 19-22 and 24, many 
tones of the melody would be extended far beyond their 
limits; thus seriously damaging the ‘melodic element, 
and making the efforts of the hand in phrasing of no 
value. For example, measures 1-3 would in real ef- 
fect, require the following notation if written in full:- 


ete. 





Thus, for clearness in articulation of the melody, we 
understand the importance of better judgment inusing 
the pedal. 


The melodic motive, beginning on the second unit. of 
the 4th measure, ends on the first of the 5th. The 
triplet on.the first unit of the 4th measure is a 
continuation of the broken chord. accompaniment, and 
should be played quietly, as in the previous measure, 
Though the hands play the same form of the chord, the 
pedal must be released as marked,in order that the 
melodic motive shall be separated from the accomp- 
animent, and that the melody shall be most promi- 
nent. 


We are leaving other matters tothe goodjudgment of 
the pupil. 


FROM A SONATINA | 


No.4 Andante 











legato sempre 





M. CLEMENTI, Op. 36, No. 1 
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LESSON 8 


The commonly used signs,- Ped. for depression, and % 
for release, have long since proved their inefficiency as 
indicating an artistic employment of the pedal. For pi- 
anists who need no suggestions in pedalling,these are 
as helpful as any or none; but for the student who is in 
need of instruction they are generally worse than none. 
They indicate successfully how to use the pedal for 
loud and discordant effects; hence the damper pedal is 
quite universally called THE LOUD PEDAL, because 
with the unintelligent and unskillful, it serves only in 
that capacity, instead of prolonging, enriching and 
strengthening tone. : 


As we advance in musical culture we shall gradually 

comprehend a vast difference between a tone which is 
musically strong and one that is merely loud. We have 
_ hitherto used the note and rest system. The publishers 
of this work adopted and introduced a system of pedal 
notation employing oblique lines. 
This has been very satisfactory with the world’s lead- 
ing teachers and artists. However, no system of nota- 
tion can fully indicate the effects to be produced bythe 
performer who is to interpret the composers impres- 
sions. In this connection, a second view of Lesson 7, 
first paragraph, will not be out-of-place. 


If we were to indicate all of the trifles-relating to ped- 
al technic, staff-notation would too often appear much 
crowded for want of space. However, as staff-notation 
is frequently but a brief though definite outline of the 
composer's impressions, which is provided forthe pian- 
ist; also any system of pedal notation, aiming to indi- 
cate the fullest requirements of the art relating to the 
pedal, must in like manner be regarded as only an out- 
line of pedal effects. 


Hereafter we shall use the above mentioned pedal no- 





tation. Though it does not mark the places in the meas- 
ure for depression and release with mathematical ac- 
curcy, as does the note and rest system, it does outline 
the desired effects with more directness andorderthan 
does the older system, 


The Beethoven Andante is extremely interesting, both 
as a pedal study and as a recital piece. 


DIRECTIONS:- For discriminative playing, this work 
contains three distinct elements, as follows:- 

a) The principle melody, indicated by the up-stemm- 
ed quarter-notes for the right hand,which must be made 
the most prominent by means of a well-applied pressure. 
touch. 

b) The secondary melody, for the left hand, to be play- 
ed by the same touch, but with less prominence; and, 

c) The last two tones of each triplet, forming a broken 
chord accompaniment to the two melodies mentioned which 
must be played with a very light and caressing touch. 


These three elements must be taken care of; for no a- 
mount of good pedalling can atone for bad keyboard work. 


The pedal is to be used with discretion in every meas- 
ure. The general rule:- Depress the key first; is to be 
applied. 


In the unbroken succession of pedal reactions, as with 
the second, third and following melody notes, the pedal 
is released simultaneously with the taking of each key 
and then instantly depressed. Thus a portion of the 
first tone of each triplet is caught by the pedal, and 
the whole of each melody tone is enriched. It should 
also be observed that there are numerous tones pro- 
longed beyond their note-value,- a characteristic har- 


monic effect in piano music. 


—————— eee 
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_ 9) At these places the hands must so co-operate that the motives shall be distinctly phrased. 
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The following study demonstrates how similar har- DIRECTIONS:- Depress the pedal instantly with 
monies, in a succession of arpeggios, are usually play- taking the first key of the arpeggio. / 
ed with sustained pedal. However consonant they may Subdue the arpeggio tones by means of soft pressure 
be there. should always be asupremeregard forthe prac- | touches, and make the melody tones prominent by added 
tice of cleanness in articulated melody. weight to the attack of the keys. 


Written for this work. 
Moderato 
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touch alone can secure. In measures 2 
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This presents some additional phrases of pedal uses 


effects, the three tones of the left hand are to be played 
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and enriched by pedal uses, and then separated 


from the three melody tones of the right hand, though 
| the two groups constitute one harmony. 


ALBUMBLATT 


quietly, 
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for the purpose 
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similar measures 


press of the pedal with the second E 


er teaching. Measure 1 and 
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of securing a more beautiful crescendo than weight of 
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Revised and edited for this work 
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LESSON 9 


In piano music music no characteristic element, for 
left hand playing, is so prominent or abundant, as the 
bass-note and one, two, or more successive chords per 
measure. Innumerable works cqntain many different 
varieties of this element from the first to thelast meas- 
ure. Furthermore, it provides the most generous means 
of abusing “fhe soul of the piano?’ 


Music written for the right hand,accompanied by left 
hand playing,as above described, may require pedalling 
which makes the combined work of the hands a_ prob- 
lem unusually difficult of solution,— if artistic effects 
are to be produced. Rhythm, melody and harmony must 
be so regarded as to affect a united and agreeable dem- 
onstration of the composer's intentions. The use of the 
pedal affects melody and harmony, rather than rhythm. 
If the pedal were to be depressed from the beginning 
to the end of a composition, the rhythm would remain 
practically the same,- as to the succession of tones, as 
without any use of it; but as for the melody and harmo- 
ny there would be much suffering. 


This manner of left hand playing is most common in 
dance forms, the Waltz, Mazurka etc. 


An attempt to give specific directions for pedaling 


a) 


Y) 
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these effects would be inadvisable. Only general in- 
struction can be given, inasmuch as each passage must 
be treated according to its characteristic musical re- 
quirements. It often occurs that the pedal is used ina 
manner for the combined work of the hands, not produc- 
tive of the best results when applied to either hand a- 
lone. Thus the fact is understood that, in certain pas- 
sages, the pedalling must be adapted so that the best 
available effects from combined melody and harmony 
shall be produced. : 


_ With this subject we must emphasize, by way of re- 
minding the pupil, the importance of the principle set 
forth in Lesson 8. “One chord may be repeated in bro- 
ken, or other chord-forms many times; but there may 
also be melodic phrases associated therewith,which re- 
quire many changes of the pedal” - 


ing one measure. The following excerpts demonstrate 

good and bad uses of the pedal, the old notation for the 
bad, and the note and rest system for the good. These UJ 
excerpts should be practiced both ways, or played into 
.the intelligence of the pupil by the teacher, so that the 

pupil shall have discriminative knowledge. 


In these forms the pedal should rarely be sustained dur- | 
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Our next study affords excellent opportunities for 
usés of the pedal, by which melodic phrasing and left 
hand accompaniment are equally enriched. 


The short motives, which are abundant,require most 
careful pedalling to prevent overlapping tones. The 
prevailing bass-note and its two following chords per 
measure, would ordinarily be played with sustained ped- 
al; but not so in this study. A foresight of the melodic 
construction will readily prove the necessity of extra- 
ordinary use of the pedal. 


The first motive, consisting of G A B, must be sepa- 
rated from the second motive,B DFA GCC, by a re- 
lease of the pedal immediately after the first chord of 
the hand is played. Then, with the new impulse of the 
hand, on the B of the second motive, the pedal is de- 
pressed and instantly released.This process gives due 


FAIRY POLKA 











prominence to the divided parts of the phrase, the two 





we Es 








motives, sometimes called metrical units,and also pro- 
vides an excellent rendition of the characteristic three 
eighth-notes, the bass-note and two chords per meas. 

y Fad 
ure, of the left hand accompaniment. — 
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.The same pedaling is required for Wessures. Be aie 
23, 27, 39 and 43, not for the melodic phrasing, but for oa, Ss 
preventing the clashing of Band C in the first group. ‘a ae 
and of B © and D in the second. In foundation work, for 
which this book is provided, scale passages should be 
played without pedal use. Note, however, a touch of the 
pedal on a single tone of the scale passages. This is — ‘ 3 
for the purpose of strengthening the tone and of giv- 
ing an enriched accentuation to certain Roig in? thee = 
passage. 
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This number is one of the many compositions with 
which the average pianist is naturally and habitually 
inclined to commit the fault of holding the pedal down 
throughout the measure. 

The general cause for this appears to lie in the fact 
that the pianist is quite contented with hearing the 
hum-drum of the bass and repeated-chord-playing with 
sustained pedal, while the melodic structure is being 
distorted. The supreme element in music is melody. A 
succession of chords with no melodic connection is like- 
ly to become monotonous, and the longer the pedal is 
sustained therewith the more unpleasant the monotony 
becomes. ‘ 

In almost every composition worthy of attention, there 
are motives, phrases and sections where the pedaling 
for the melodic element alone would seriously damage 


the harmonic structure. The pedal in such passages 
should be used in a manner compromising between the 


two parts, so that the best possible effects shall be se- 


cured. 

We grant that, at this degree of advancement, the pupil 
will not touch the pedal without first having exercised 
some artistic sense and judgment. 

DIRECTIONS:-—Become complete master of the key - 
board playing,-The RIGHT USE. of the RIGHT FINGER on 
the RIGHT KEY at the RIGHT TIME, before touching the 


pedal.Then the soulful functions of the pedal may be added. 


We suggest that, after having acquired all the artistic 
effects indicated by staff and pedal notations, the pupil 
play the composition through, JUST ONE TIME, using 
the common pedaling.Then he should immediately play 
it again, using the indicated pedaling. : 


MENUET IN G 


Moderato mM. e=76 





NO 2 
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We must remember that we are dealing with the piano. 
It stands first in the rank of instruments as an educa- 


tional means, by which a thorough knowledge of music 


may be obtained by a pupil who has the ability to ap-. 


ply his faculties. It provides, as does no other instru- 


ment, for the expression of impressions which, are im- 


possible to indicate by staff-notation-as mentioned Les- 
son 8. This must be kept in mind. We should alsobe ev- 


ermindful that, whatever may be added to keyboard ef- 
fects, by uses of the pedal, should be the result of real 
venius and musical discrimination. Not all voluntary 
uses of the pedal are tolerable from the artist’s point 


of view. 


The real artist, however, is not bound down to any 
rules or laws. There are no rules for him to keep. There 
are no laws for him to obey. He is rule and law unto 
himself; for he is a CREATOR of things beautiful and 
artistic. His knowledge and skill are self-sustaining. 
His deliberations in relation to his art, are strictly 
in harmony with mental, physical and spiritual con- 
ditions relating to the interpretation of musical impres- 
sions. Therefore, as a conscientious instructor, he in- 














structs withthe authority of a creator,-a GENIUS. 
e #  # 


_ There are many. other very commonly used figures and 
forms which appropriately belong to this lesson of in- 
struction. Instead of presenting complete works for the 
demonstration of pedal effects with additional figures 
and forms, we have selected a few excerpts from su- 
perior compositions for this purpose. The advisability 
of using any complete work we are leaving wholly to 
the good judgment of the teacher in charge,who always 
decides wisely in reference to the personal needs of the 
pupil. . 

. DIRECTIONS:- These examples are given, not for ob- 
servation alone, but for study and practice until the pu- 
pil can demonstrate the element they present by artist- 
ic playing. 

_ We suggest that, after they are mastered according 
to directions, the teacher and pupil, together use other 
pedaling, - for the purpose of cultivating a discrimina- 
tive artistic taste. 


DUSSEK, Op. 20, No. 1 
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BURGMULLER, Op.76, No. 1 
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LESSON 10 
THE SUBORDINATE PEDALS 


a THE UNA CORDA,-the left hand pedal 
b THE SOSTENUTO,- the middle pedal 


a) The Una Corda Pedal, being usually employed mere- | 
ly for the purpose of obtaining soft tones, is frequently . 


misnamed “Soft Pedal?” 


The term “Una Corda’ means “one string”? Formerly 
the grand piano was so constructed that by depressing 
the left pedal, the keyboard so shifted that each. ham- 
mer struck only one of three strings in a unison-group: 
hence the term “Una: Corda” 


The construction now is, that when the keyboard shifts, 
each hammer, with the exception of a few at the extreme 
left, strikes two strings. Nevertheless the term still 
prevails. When it appears the left pedal is to be depress- 
ed and sustained until the term “Tre Corde” appears. 
The latter term means “three strings” At this term the 
left pedal is released, and the keyboard returns to its 


normal position, whereby each hammer strikes three 


strings. 


' The upright piano is not so constructed. Instaed of.a 
shift-keyboard, the hammers are brought into closer 
positions to the strings, and the force of their stroke 
is greatly diminished: therefore the tone is softer. 
There is no reasonable objection to calling the left ped- 
al of an upright piano “the soft pedal;” because it deos 
not change the character of the tone-it only diminishes 
the force of the hammer-stroke, and consequently, the pow- 
er of the tone. 


While the Una Corda Pedal is sustained the Damper Ped- 
al may be used for artistic purposes as when used alone. © 


The composer who indicates the use of this pedal, has 
a definite purpose in view; andinthe performance of 
his works, it is commendable to strive for the attainment 
of his ideas. However, when the pianist voluntarily uses 
the Una Corda Pedal the following suggestions may be 
helpful:- 


It should not be introduced during the playing of a 
motive. 





_ If a phrase contains two motives, definitely: separa- 
ted, it may be used with the first or second motive. 
-If a passage is repeated, it may be used for the first, 
or second playing of the passage. 


By releasing the left pedal gradually a very effect- 


ive crescendo may be obtained, or a most interesting 


diminuendo may be obtained by using it with the clos- 
ing tones. 


b) THE SOSTENUTO PEDAL * 


There are comparatively only a few compositions © 
with which the Sostenuto may be artistically employed, 
in comparison with thousands of works with which it 


cannot be so employed. 


The term “Sostenuto,’ means “Sustained,” Therefore 
its function is to sustain tones. which cannot be sustain- 
ed by a possible holding of the keys, on account of the 
notes requiring the hands on other portions of the key- 


board. 


When one or more tones are to be sustained by the ped- 
al,it must be depressed immediately after the fingers 


| have played the keys, and also before the fingers have 


released them. By so doing the mechanism causes the 
dampers for the keys which were previously played, to 
remain suspended from their strings,- permitting them 
to continue sounding. The one or more tones become a 
stationary effect. 


The most common use of the Sostenuto Pedal is in 
connection with the lower tones of the piano. In a man- 
ner, the effects thereof are not unlike the lower pedal 
tones of the grand organ. 


The Damper, or the Una Corda Pedal, may be used while 
the Sostenuto is employed,— as when used with Una Cor- 
da or alone. 

The following example will serve as a suggestion for 
practical uses of the Sostenuto:- 











Note— All degrees of loud, medium and soft tones are 
Primarily the product of keyboard technic,- not of the 


pedals, though they are frequently so employed. 
Therefore the function of the Una Corda Pedal is not es- 








pecially the production of a soft tone; but rather the pro- 
duction of a peculiar quality and character of tone not a- 
vailable by means of normal position of the hammers. 
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SOUVENIRS DE CHOPIN 


The following compositions afford splendid opportunities for intentional, intelligent and artistic use of the pedak 


Arr. by J. M.BLOSE 
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EASTER SONG 


R. FUCHS 
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THE DREAM FAIRY 


W. C. E. SEEBOECK 
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% See remarks on page 28. 
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NORTHERN SONG 


(Gruss an G)* 


NORDISCHES LIED 


R. SCHUMANN, Op. 68, N9@ 41 


See pedal marks for Lesson 5, N9 1. 
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#% Greeting to G (Niels W. Gade).The first four notes of the melody spell the name“G-A-D-E” 
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PROCESSIONA L 


FROM NOCTURNE IN G MINOR 


E CHOPIN, Op. 37, No. 1 
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*~ MASTERPIECES 
From Great Composers 
- Price, $1.50 


An attractive sheet music size volume 
with twenty-five of the best composi- 
ye by the greatest masters. This is 
ne of the few collections that give a 
varied selection of masterpieces from 
*’ Beethoven, Chopin, Schumann, Brahms, 
» Liszt, Wagner and also the best modern 
** composers. 


CELEBRATED COMPOSITIONS 


By Famous Composers 
Price, $1.00 


This collection is the result of care- 
ful selection with the aim to incorporate 
in one volume such compositions as 
every good pianist - delights in. The 
thirty-three pieces included have been 
chosen from the most frequently played 
numbers of the best composers, classic 
and modern. 


THE YOUNG VIRTUOSO 
Price, $1.25 


These pieces are intended for well- 
advanced players, covering Grades IV- 
VII, inclusive” They may be considered 
as ptepping stones to the masters’ works 
and they are such pieces as may be used 
successfully in recital work; brilliant and 
well written, pleasing alike to the profes- 
sional and to the amateur. Classic, 
modern and contemporary composers 
are all generously represented. 


STANDARD ADVANCED ALBUM 
Price, 75 cents 


This volume contains such pieces as 
the good player delights to turn to con- 
tinually, not pieces of the virtuoso 
stage, but real advanced pieces by 
standard, classic and modern writers. 
There are twenty-eight numbers, any 
two of which would cost more, if pur- 
chased separately, gens the entire book. 














ums for the Proficient Pianist 


CONTAINING EXCELLENT MATERIAL FOR 
RECITAL 


STANDARD CONCERT ETUDES | 


To Follow Standard Graded Course 
Price, $1.50. 


For advanced study and_ especially 
adapted as a continuation of Se S5 
Mathews’ Standard Graded Course of 
Studies. This volume contains the pick 
of difficult concert etudes and pieces. 
The virtuoso stage will have been 
reached by the pianist who successfully 
masters all these numbers. 


AMERICAN COMPOSERS’ ALBUM 
Price, $1.25 


MacDowell, Rogers, Kroeger, Strick- 
land, Cadman, Bartlett, Foote, Lieurance, 





’ Gottschalk and Mason are some of the 


prominent American composers ‘rep- 
resented in this splendid album, a book 
that is a credit in every way to American 
music. The pieces offer a wide variety 
of material for music club programs and 
for concert and recital purposes. 


ALBUM OF DESCRIPTIVE PIECES 
Price, $1.25 


A. collection of twenty-nine novel 
numbers, quite a few being only mod- 
erately difficult, that portray various 
moods, pictures, scenes and occurrences. 
Owing to the characteristic style of the 
pieces, which afford a change from the 
conventional forms of composition, this 
album will appeal to every piano player 
and will prove particularly useful for 
motion picture performances. 


POPULAR RECITAL REPERTOIRE 


Price, 75 cents 


A new recital or drawing-room album 
containing standard and original mod- 
ern works, every number a gem. 
pieces as Dvorak’s “Humoreske”’ 
Schutt’s “‘A la Bien Aimee” are included, 
together with many other pieces by pop- 
ular American and European writers, 
just such things as one wants to play. 
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CONCERT ALBUMS 
‘Classical *Vol.<2. 
Price, $1.25 each 


These two albums contain some of the 
best compositions we publish. They, are 
in large sheet music form, printed from 
engraved plates on me best of icf 
and durably bound, e compositio: 
range in grade from ‘the third to the 
sixth. . 


ADVANCED STUDY PIECES 
Price, $1.25. | 


This volume should prove ee 
popular with students of the four hy fifth 
and sixth grades, including as oes a 
collection of pieces which are of real 
technical value in addition to their ~ 
musical merit, pieces which tend to 
exemplify some important point in mod- 
ern piano technic. Equall; ye useful for 
study or recital purposes. came ay ? 


STANDARD BRILLIANT ‘ALBUM rap 


Price, 75 cents — 


This album contains piano eenh aie 
that quickly become favorites of players 
and immediately popular with those 
hearing them. They furnish desirable 
music that one might want for an even- 
ing’s entertainment at home. All the 
pieces are of a showy nature, none of 
them overly difficult and rpteca one a 
real success, as published eo 
before being Kelectan for this bee . 


rm BRAHMS’ ALBUM 


Price, $2.00 

Among the more earnest students and 
‘players the pianoforte music of Brahms 
is becoming more and more cultivated. 
This is a most comprehensive album; it 
contains all of his popular compositions. 

e entire work has been revised and 
edited by Mr. Louis Oesterle, the et 
Known authority. : 


Vol. 1. Popular 




















ALBUMS OF ADVANCED PIANO MUSIC ISSUED IN THE 


Vol. 
38—Bach-_15 Two-Part Inventions... 


39—Bach—15 Three-Part Inventions.... 
40—Bach—30 Two and Three-Part Inventions...... 
259—Bach—Well-Tempered Clavichord Vol. 
287—Beethoven—Selected Sonatas ...... 
41—Beethoven—Selections from Piano Aida ale Aeeier 


204—-Brahms—Hungarian Dances, Vol. 


205—Brahms—Hungarian Dances, Vol. iI 
117—Three Intermezzi 


283—Brahms—Op. 
285—Brahms—Op. 39—Waltzes .... 
180—Chaminade—Favorite Compositions 


100—Chopin—Album of Selected Works (Philipp) - ae 
10 and 25—27 Etudes (Sternberg) 
10—12 Etudes (Sternberg). 
262— Chopin—Op. 25—12 Etudes and 3 New Etudes 


244—Chopin—Op. 
261— Chopin—Op. 


(Sternberg) 
92—Chopin—19 Nocturnes .. 
210—Chopin—1!] Polonaises . 


243—Chopin—Op. 28 and Op. 45—-Preludes........ 


42—-Chopin— Waltzes ...... 


ae eees 


256—Godard—Favorite Compositions .... 
135—Grieg—Op. 46—First Peer Gynt Suite..... 


263—Grieg—Op. 7—Sonate E Minor. 


2945S Haherbierso0)s, 53 -59—Etudes Poesies 
1 to 10, Vol. 
It to 20, Vol. 


18 |—Haydn—Sonatas Nos. 
182—-Haydn—Sonatas Nos. 
242—Liszt—Concert Album ......... 


195—Liszt—Consolations and Dreams of iove..,. 


212—Liszt—Wagner - Liszt 
from the Wagner Operas...... 
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Price “Vol. é Price — 
IN 2iesleis's atstea ee OOO) 5 1—Mendelssohn—Songs Without Words (Kullak). $1.75 
Sateta ale eon -60 196—Mendelssohn—Op, 25—Concerto in inor... 60 
1.00 173—Moszkowski—Op. !2—Spanish Dances......<. 1,00. 
Le seeeee 1.75 267—Moszkowski—Favorite Compositions ..,/..... 15° 
Bis S916 #49) 010 ee 194—Mozart—Sonatas Complete .........0+++e00e . 3.00 
1.00 160—Mozart—-Sonatas—Vol. |. ........2.-secee 1.50 
SO (S0 for eateehe 1.00 193—Mozart—Sonatas Vol. 2... .svseeccsesmr ee ses 1.50 
RM Pte 1.00 279—Mozart—Favorite Compositions .......+++++<- 1.00. 
“has gel Ea ae 50 291—Rachmaninoff—Album of Compositions........  .J5 — 
miata 1.00 294—Russian Pye cepa eaam of Russian Com-) 
2.00 posers ...... ia veveneboat BPR cu ates en 1.00 
1.50 191—Schubert—F: ans feted Impromptus, Moments 3 
Sear 15 Musicals) 4 :5:ccncisi cies Sr atarwls ovale yssel eee ara eens atone! 1.50 
192—Schubert—Impromptus, Moments Musicals..... 60 
ties aes 1.00 292—-Schumann—Op. 12—-Fantasy Pieces .......... 75 
se veer ee esc crneeeens nae 172—Schumann—Op. 21—Novelettes (Ruthardt) ... 1.00 
teen eee Ge 108—-Schumann—Album of Selected Works....,.... 1.00 
100 298—Schutt, Ed.—Op. 48—Carnaval Mignon ....... 75 
Brees tie 9S ie eure 100 298—Sjiégren, Emil—Erotikon (5 Pieces)..........- er 
Sapbtiies | siboe. "75 1! 1—Sonata Album—Vol. I, 15 Favorite Sonatas by 
BES 1.00 Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven (Kohler)....... 2.00 
1.00 208—Sonata Album “Vol: Il, 11 Favorite Sonatas by 
25 Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven (Kohler)\2....<5:2 2.00 
ny . 293—Tschaikowsky—Album of Compositions........ 1.00 
mee 8 A | 272 pl se heeomeh yaa eae (Nutcracker) Fn 
Album — Transcriptions”. «-. =,;~ 2 12—Wagner-Liszt Album—Transcriptions from the’: a ie 
Syeslanewaetaiels tee.e 1.00 apner, Operas) i ais, s «-diccvie yi cistnicaniciniptaue eee 1.00 
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